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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


[BY THE EprroR.] 
SHEARING SHEEP, &c. 

Deane’s New England Farmer states that “we 
shear our sheep in general too early in this coun- 
try. Jn England, where the spring is more for- 
ward than in this country, the approved time of 
shearing is from the middle to the latter end of 
June. They should be w«shed ina warm time.— 
After this they should run three or four days ina 
cleat) pasture before they are shorne. It is good, 
for them to have time to sweat a little in their 
wool after washing. 

Mr Lawrence, an English writer of note, says, 
‘‘June seems to be the general shearing month, | 
in this country, and where no extraordinary pre- | 
cautions are taken, the business had better be de- 
layed until towards mid-summer, more especially 
iu cold backward springs, because in such seasons 
we seldom, until that period, have any settled | 
warm weather; besides a more perfect fleece is 
obtained, and fuller of yolk from the perspiration | 


of the animal. 

* Washing previous to clipping the sheep is| 
the general custom, with few exceptions, in this 
country ; indeed it is proper with all long-woolled | 
sheep, but not so easily practicable with the mat- | 
ted, greasy und impenetrable fleeces of the Span. 
ish and carding wool breed, whence in Spain they 
juvariably shear dry, as has been the practice in} 
Devonshire, with the short woolled sheep for cen- 
turies. Mascal says, ** in Devonshire they never | 
wash their Sheep, when they clip. Afterwards | 
they wash their wool before they spin it, in warm 
lye, and dry it on hurdles.” [sticks woven togeth- | 
er.} As to the time of shearing, he says —** The | 
hest is, lo consider when the sheep cannot endure 
cold if thou shear him, nor heat if thou shear him’ 
nol.” 

Loudon says * The proper time for clipping or 
shearing sheep must be directed by the state of 


the weather and the climate inthe particular dis- , ©*P : non ; , 1 fixed fi 
‘which would otherwise be lost, but the succeeding |¥ox, water-tight should be fixed for a man to stand 


trict, as by this means the danger of injury by 
cold from depriving the sheep of their coats at 
too early a season, and from heat, by permitting 
them to continue on them too long, may be avoid 
ed in the best manner. It has heen stated, that 
for the more ‘warm sheltered situations in the 


after your routine is established, the wool will | 
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‘and consequent growth of the wool. Besides, 
‘they say, in early shearing, the wool has not the | 
condition which it afterwards acquires. But then| 
in late shearing, the fleece will have the less time | 
to grow so as to proteet the animal against the, 
rigours of the succeeding winter; and ifa year’s’ 
interval is allowed between each clipping time, 
have had the same period for its growth, whether 
you shear early or late. Sheep with fine fleeces, , 
which are shorn without being washed on the 


back of the animal, may be clipped carlier in the | 


season than those winch are exposed to suffer for | 
half an hour or more by soaking in cold water. | 

Lemuel W. Briggs, Feq. of Bristol, R. 1. in ar-| 
ticles published N. E. Farmer, vol. iii. pages 273, 
287 stated certain facts which would seem favor- | 
able to early shearing: and in certain circum- | 


| stances, and particularly with sheep which are, 


not washed there can be no doubt that the prac- | 
tice may be beneficial. Mr Briggs stated in sub- 
stance, that Mr Rouse Potter, of Prudence Island, 
Narraganset Bay, Rhode Island, who kept 950 
sheep, and lost but two the preceding winter, be-! 


;gins to shear them by the first of May, if the 


weather is favorable ; and continues,caily until he | 
completes his shearing. For the first week he 
puts those sheared under cover, or in close yards 
every night. By that time the wool will grow so 
as to give them a sufficient covering. By this| 
practice of early shearing he gains much wool, | 
which formerly when he put off shearing till the 
middle of June, the sheep would shed; and fur- 
ther, when thus early sheared, the wool immedi- 
ately afterward® begins to start and grow iucli | 
quicker than when shearing is deferred to the | 
usual time. He says that formerly being exposed | 
immediately after shearing to the rays of the sun, | 


and scabby, when no wool will grow till healed, | 
and then what does grow from these scars is thin-| 
ner and coarser than the rest. 
“ Mr Potter states that he has found from actual | 
experiment, that he not only gets more wool| 
_wool will be from 4 inch to 1 inch longer if shear- | 
ed early, than it will be if delayed to the usual | 
time of shearing. And further there is not the| 
same necessity for washing the sheep as the wool | 
}is much cleaner, more free from sand and dirt, | 
vhen taken off early, than it will be if suffered to} 


effectual with respect to their health. 


|growth of the wool. 


Such as 
were affected with foulness or eruption of the 
skin might be washed and scrubbed ina ley ot 
water and wood ashes, in a large tub, which would 
contain three. It would both conduee to the 
health of the sheep, and promote the regular 
Wool would probably keep 
best in the grease,and dust might be shaken from it. 


Any difficulty in respect to fixing the price of 


wool in an unwashed state would vanish in a 


season or two. 


“Clipping off the coarse soiled wool about the 
thighs and docks” (says Loudon) “ some weeks 
before the usual time of washing and clipping the 
sheep is an excellent practice; as by this means 
the sheep are kept clean and cool when the seas 
on is hot, and with ewes the udders are prevent 
ed from becoming sore. 

* In separetiag for the purpose of washing, the 
flock is brought to the side of the washing pool, 
and there lan.ts and sheep of different kinds, fit 
to be washed, are put into separate fields ; and 


‘such lambs as are too young to be clipped are not 


washed, but confined in a fold or inclosure of any 
kind, at such a distance from the washing place 
that they may not disturb their mothers by bleat 
ing. 

“In performing the operation of washing it was 
formerly the method to have the washers standing 
up to the breast in the water, but from the incon- 
venience and danger of it, the men requiring a 
large supply of spirituous liquors, and being liable 
to be attacked with colds, rheumatisms and other 
diseases, as well as being apt to dispatch the work 
with too much expedition, so as to leave the wool 
insufficiently clean; it has been proposed by 
Young in his Calender, to rail off a portion of the 
water in a stream or pond for the sheep to walk 


'their bare backs would frequently become sore | into by a sloping mouth at one end with a depth 


sufficient for them to swim; and to pave the 
whole: the breadth need not be more than six or 
seven feet. At one spot on each side of this pas 
sage, where the depth is just sufficient for the 
water to flow over the sheep’s back, a cask or 


in dry.” Cheaper contrivances, may, however, be 
provided, and, perhaps, to sink an empty tub bar 
rel or hogshead for the man to stand in while 
washing the sheep, may be as eligible as any. A 
boat, near a bold shore of a sheet of water, with 
one end aground, by which the sheep is intreduc 


southern parts of the kingdom, the beginning or. 4 , 
middle of June, when the weather is fine, may be | e™ain on their backs until a hot sun has compel- 
, : pou Ss" seek a re ralls 

in general the most proper; but in the more ex- led = to seek a refuge under the walls and 
: | fences.” 

The foregoing authorities are apparently al- 
be more suitable. provided the season is favorable. | ogether contradictory as respects the time of the 
But with the fattening sheep in the inclosures, it | year in which to shear sheep. But it is to be ob 

on 2ery » =) i "© es} } J > 

will mostly be necessary to perform the work at  * rved that Mr | otter did not wash his sheep be- 
fore shearing, which must make a considerable 


posed districts iv the northern parts of the island, 
the middle or latter end of the same month may | 


an earlier period in every situation, as the great | 


}ed and put overboard, while the man who washes 
|him remains in the boat, and extends his arms 
| over the sides, and thus performs the necessary 
|manipulations, furnishes a convenient mode of 
washing sheep. A small perpendicular waterfall, 
under which the sheep are conducted, may like 
wise be used to advantage for this purpose. 

It was formerly (and, perhaps, is now in some 


i 


5 i : ; rs | .\ not . P : . 
difference with regard to the risk from cold, and | Places) the practice to smeer the bodies of sheep 


increase of heat from the setting in of the sum- | 


mer weather, added to the warmth of the fleece. 
becomes very oppressive and injurious to them in 
their feeding.” 


| moreover Mr Potter appears to have been coreful 
to shelter his sheep after ee 


‘arent measure obviate the Msadvantages of early 


which must in| 


Sheep shearing in Romney Marsh [Ung.] com per. 
finishes about th Mr Lawrence says. “It has frequently appeared 


mences about midsummer, end os has ' 
o ine, on reflection, that it might be preferab'e to 


middie of July. Those who shear Istest appre 
hend that they goin half a pound weight in every) °'°! 


‘ ° . . 3 Poles a) shearine 
fleece, by the increased perspiration of the sheep | Meh! ster sacaring, 


r oll kinds of sheep unwashed, and to wash 
when it would be nuch more 


immediately after shearing, with a mixture of tar 
and fresh butter. This however is condemned by 
}intelligent writers and manufacturers. <A writer 
jin Young's Annals of Agriculture, says “ The e/ 
| fects of tar-salving are very pernicious. It causes 
ja very great waste of wool in carding—renders 
| the wool far more difficult to work, both in spin 
| ning and weaving—produces a less number of 


on 
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yards from the same weight of woo]—and deteri: 
orates the quality of the cloth. Each stone [8 
\bs.} of clean wool will make as many as 104 
salved. And a saving of a full eighth part of the | 
whole quantity of wool grown in the northern dis- 
tricts, would be made, if the use of tar were dis 
pensed with. Salved wool requires a greater 
quantity of wares (logwood, &c.) than clean, and 
yet the colours sre always faint and dull.” 

But, though an ointment in which tar greatly 
predominates is probably injurious to sheep, we 
have good authority for the use of tar, properly | 


combined with an oily substance. A writer in| 
tees’ Cyclopedia, article Wool, says much in 


favor of a composition, mich used in Northumber 
land, Eng. and gives the following 


inmaking it; “ From sixteen to twe: 


butter are placed over a gentle fire, and melted : 
a gallon of tar is then added, and the mixture is 


then stirred with a stick until the tar and butter 


arg well combined, and for a soft tenacious oint- | 


ment.” Some skill is required in its application. | 
The locks should be divided, andthe ointment ap 
plied directly to the skin. It docs no good to ap- 
ply it to the outside of the wool, but it must come 
in contact with the skin. This is best effected by 
opening the wool along the neck and back, and 
applying the ointment with the finger. 
you must apply it in such a manner that it will be 
the most likely to spread over any part of the body. | 
The quantity laid on each*«nimal differs in different | 
districts. 
gallon of tar and twenty pounds of butter, will be | 
sufficient for fifty sheep. In Scotland, where | 


greasing is »pplied merely to preserve the animal | 


from the inclemency of the climate, a much larg- 
er proportion of tar is used. This would be very 
injurious to the wool were it any other but the 
very coarsest kind 


the sheep, it should be applied imme tiately after 
shearing, and again on the approach of winter.— 
By the first greasing the wool will be kept soft 
and moist during the sultry heat of July and Au- 
gust and the top of the staple will not become 
harsh and discoloured. One acknowledged ad- 
vantage of greasing immediately after shearing 


should not be overlooked—it destroys the slicep | 


tick, and has a tendenoy to prevent cutaneous dis 
tempers and to protect the skin against the bite , 
of the fly. 

Mr J. Nelson, of Mecklenburg, Va. has publish- | 
ed a recipe for the scab in sheep, similar to the | 
above ; and which probably may answer the same 
purpose ; which is as follows: ‘ Take three gal- 
ons of tar and three do. of train oil, boiled to- 
gether, to which add three pounds of roll brim- 
stone finely powdered and stirred in. This quan 
lity is sufficient for 90 sheep. It is poured on) 
with a pitcher ladle from the top of the back bone 
to the tail, 


When the object is solely the destruction of | 


ticks, a strong decoction of tobacco is probably as 
good an application as can be prescribed. 


sheared ; as the ticks which are driven from the 
old sheep take refuge with the lambs. It will, 
therefore, be advisable to apply either the oint- 
ment or the tobacco decoction to the lambs as well 
us their elders. Andin all cases see that your ap- 
plication goes to and spreads over the skin as 
equally as possible, instead of wetting or smear- 


directions for! 
ity pounds of | 


In short, ! 


In the lighter mode of greasing, one | 


To derive the greatest ad- | 
vantage from the ointineut, both to the wool and | 


Lambs | 
often suffer much from ticks after the sheep are’ 











ing the outside or r eietese ef the fleece, where it 
will be of more harm than benefit. 

Another method of destroying ticks, though, 
perhaps, not so immediately efficacious as the 
foregoing is to part the wool of the animal on 
‘each side of the spine, from its head to its tail 
and drop some Scotch snuff or strong tobacco 
finely powdered in the opening. 
| Deane’s New England Farmer directs to shear 
ithe largest lambs at the tine of the new moon in 
July. “Their fleeces will yield as much” (says 
the book) * the next year, and the wool will be 
i better, and as cold storms rarely happen at that 
time of the year, the lambs will do better without 
their fleeces than with them.” 

eT be following was received some time since, 
hut has eseaped earlicr notice in consequence of 





heaving been mislaid. 
DISEASE IN SHEEP. 

Mr Fessrexpex—lI ask your assistance in detect- 
‘ing the canse of a disorder which has made its 
/appearance in my flock of sheep, the past winfer. 
It appears to be an itching, which causes them to 
eat or pull off the wool with their mouth, also to 
‘kick, and rub it off. It has been the opinion of 
‘come, that ticks are the cause ; but I am satisfied, 
few flocks have less of them than mine. The sheep 
| have had no uncommon keeping, and appear to be 
‘in perfeet health, except the surface of the skin 
‘being scurvy. This was first observed among the 
lambs, and has since attacked all ages, and threat- 
‘ens much loss of wool, if not the lives of the ani- 
Infurmation upon this subject will be grate- 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


| mals. 
ifully received by 

Remarks by lie Evlitor—By the description above 
given, we should be inclined to think the disorder 
adverted to was what writers call the Scab in Sheep, 
‘and is analogous tothe Mange aetses and dogs, 
and the Itch inthe human race. “ This appears by 
the sheep rubbing the part affected, and pulling 


to the point of the tail, soas to divide the wool til 
the skin be -exposed to the touch. Next, the fin- 
ger, being slightly dipped in the preparation, 
should be drawn along the skin. Similar lines 
should farther be opened down the shoulders and 
thighs, as far as the wool extends; and if the an 
imal be considerably infected, two other furrows 
are directed to be traced, parallel to that on the 
back, and one should likewise be drawn down 
wards, on each side, between the fore and hind 
legs. 

After this application, the sheep may be turned 
among the flock without any danger of the infec 
tion’s being communicated. Another remedy is an 
ointment composed of three parts grease and one 
spirits of turpentine. 


ON THE CULTURE SILK, 
Continued from page 17. 





{ In winding off the silk you must be attentive to 
keep the thread wet, to make it slip along the 
more casily towards the rec!. And when the 

(w heel has remained any time idle, you must also 
;wet all the thread betwixt the basin and .two 
pieces of iron, which makes the thread run the 
more easily. 

Be attentive also from ti: time to wet with 
water the cord, and the little wooden wheel, which 
moves the wooden regulator, in order to make if 
act properly. If thisis neglected, the cord, by 
being dry, will not turn the regulator as it ought. 
by which means the silk will be placed unequally 
upon the reel, which may have this farther disad 
vantage, to cause the silk threads upon the reel to 
cling and stick to each other, by having been 
brought into contact before the first threads have 
had time to dry. For that wooden regulator is 
calculated to place the threads in snch a manne: 
upon the wheel, as to make them touch one an 
other only obliquely, and in as few places as pos 
sible at first, that the silk as it comes from the co- 
coons may have the time requisite to dry, before 


ne to 





‘out the wool in that part with their teeth, or by, 
loose locks of wool rising on their backs and 
shoulders. 

« The sheep infected first is to be taken from 
the flock, and put by itself; and then the part af-) 
fected is to have the wool taken off as far as the 
skin feels hard to the finger, washed with soap suds 
‘and rubbed hard with a shoe-brush, so as to cleanse | 
‘and break the scab. Then anoint it with a decoc 
‘tion of tobacco water, mixed with the third of lie 
‘of wood ashes, as much grease as this lie will dis 
| solve, —a small quantity of tar, and about an eighth 
of the whole mass of the spirits of turpentine.— 
‘This ointment is to be rubbed on the part affected, 
and for some little distance round it, at three dif- 
\ferent times. with an interval of three days after 
‘each washing. With timely precautions this ‘vill 
‘always be found sufficient.”—Deane’s .Vew Eng- 
\land Farmer. 

Sir Joseph Banks, in a communication to the 
Society for the Enconrarement of Arts, directs for 
this disorder pure quicksilver, one pound— Venice 
turpentine and common oil of turpentine, half a 
pound each—and of hogs’ Jard four poun'ts, to be 
triturated in a mortage till the mercury be com- | 
pletely incorporated With the ingredients. 

The method of using this ointment is as follows, 
The head of the sheep must first be rubbed —-after 
which a furrow is to be drawn with the finger, 





from the region between the ears, along the back 


\ 


: follows. 


the work may not be interrupted. 
, to remain for six or eight hours, or even more, if 


it comes to be fully in contact with that which 
When the silk threads cling together, by 
being too soon brought in contact, the silk is 
rendered good for nothing. 

The cocoons called satiny, from their resem- 
blance to satin, require that the water should be 
moderately hot in the basin. The same degree o! 
heat that is neeessary for the fine cocoons, would 
entirely spoil the others by making the silk come 
off thick, and what they call bourry. You find 
out the degree of heat necessary for these, by 
examining with care in what manner the silk 
comes off from the first quantity of cocoons you 
put into the basin; and if you find it comes off 
thick, you must add cold water by degrees, till 
you find the just proportion for them. They must 
not be allowed to remain long in the hot water, 
and there should only be a few of these cocoons 
put into the water atatime. If these cireum- 
stances are not attended to, the silk comes off 
thick, as already mentioned, which, in winding, 
makes the threa! break at every moment, and not 
only greatly diminishes the quantity of your silk 
upon the reel, but also considerably hurts its 
quality, by rendering it coarser. 

When once the reel has the quantity of silk 
upon it you judge to be snfficient, the produce of 
about three pounds of cocoons, for example, you 
take it off, and put another reel in its place, that 
The silk ought 
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vou can allow it with your convenience, as it 
ought to be perfectly dry before it is taken from 
the reel. 

When the cocoons which were first put into 
the basia are nearly finished, you must cause the 
wheel to be stopped ; at which time, with a ladle, 
full of holes like a drainer, you take out the co- 
coons which were in pley, each parcel on the op- 
posite side. They are put into plates kept at the 
side of the furnace for that purpose ; and are tak- 
en out of the bason for the fellowing two reasons: 
first, that they may not be mixed with the new 
cocoons, Which are put into the bason to be pre- 
pared for winding, as already mentioned; second- 
ly, because if these cocoons, which are already in 
part wound off, were left in the boiling water till 
the new ones are prepared, it would have the ef- 
fect to prevent the silk from winding off from the 
cocoons with that despatch and propriety which 
is necessary in that operation. 

As soon as you observe that the silk is wound 
off from the cocoon, you must take out the bot- 
tom of the cocoon containing the insect from the 
bason and throw it aside ; because, if left in the 


basin, it will spoil the water, and consequently de- 


stroy the colour of the silk. 

You must be at pains to keep an equal number 
of cocoons working at each end of this basin, in 
order to keep the thread of silk ofan equal size. 
When you have fewer on one side than the other, 
the silk becomes smaller at that side, of course, 


which also has the constant effect to break the | 


thread. In order to keep the thread at both sides 
of an equal sive, you must throw in the cocoons, 
one by one, and never more than two ata time.— 
If you throw in many together, for example, four 
or five at once, it throws the weight to that side, 
when the thread immediately breaks, because by 
that means the equilibrium is lost. 

In putting the silk thread round the two little 


effectually ; which done, you take off the reel, and 
put it in some airy place to dry; but you must not 
| expose it to the sun, whic would quite eat away 
‘and spoil the colour. This is done to clean the 
| silk effectually, and to give it a gloss. 

In preparing the double cocoons for winding off, 


they put more of them into the basin at once than. 


of the finest kind. But before putiing them into 
| the basin, they must be well cleaned from all the 
‘floss, or waste silk, which is on the outside of 
|ihem, that they may play properly in the basin.— 
The water also must be boiling hot: and us the 
isilk they yield is of a coarser quality than the 
jother, and has a good deal of the floss silk or 
, owr upon it, the girl who turns the wheel takes 
| Opportunity, while the other woman is prep» ring 
; the cocoons in the basin for winding, to clean and 
| pick off the loose silk from that which is already 
{on the reel. . : 
| In winding off the fine silk, there are always 
two hanks of silk put upon the reel at the same 
itime. But in winding off the silk from the double 
“cocoons, they confine themselves to one hank only 
/at a time upon the reel. 


The next object which occurs, is the method 
‘observed by the French, in the preparation of their 
floss, or waste silk, which they call piloselle ; and 
cocoons which have been pierced by the butter- 
flies being collected together, they add 
all the light cocoons, which they 


‘cut out, as before mentioned ; and to these they 
jalso add all the bottoms of the basin, after winding 
| off their silk. 

Such of the floss silk as you wish should retain 
ithe yellow colour, you put into a large copper 


|kettle, and cause a person to tramp it with her. 


, bare feet, in the same manner as the women in 


| which t! ie in the follows | Dwarf are very suitable. 
| which they do in the wing é il the! sad : 

. J ofowing manner: Ail the |i, 4 small delicious pea, a great bearer, and in 
|high request at genteel tables; but as the fruit is 
to these ‘long in coming in, tt is not adviseable to sow it 
judge to be im-| . gay sho +] 
een j 5 | after the tl 
proper for winding off, after the insects have been | 


pieces of wire, for conducting it to the reel, fixed some parts of Scotland tramp their linens when 
tothe litthe wooden wheel, you must turn the | they are washing them. From time to time they 
thread round to the right hand for the bit of wire | turn the cocoons upside down with their hands, 
placed on the right ; and turn it round to the left | and so go on tramping thein again with their feet. 
hand, for the piece of wire placed on the left.—) This operation is continued for nearly two hours 
In mentioning the right and left, I mean the right | together, turning them, and giving them a little 


and left hand of the woman as she sits managing | more fresh water from time to time, til! it is found | 
/must have room to grow, and the least play, when 


the cocoons in the basin. that the silk of the cocoons separates properly, 


| COMPARATIVE VALUE OF PEAS, AS ES 


TIMATED IN ENGLAND. 

| The various sorts of peas, besides differing in 
| the colour of the blossoms, height of the stalks 
and modes of growth, are found to have some ma 
i terial differences in hardiness to stand the winte: 

‘time of coming in, and flavor of the fruit. Thi 
Charltons are not only very early, but great bear 
ers, and excellent peas for the table; and ar 
therefore equally well fitted for the early crop, and 
forward succession crops, and inferior to few even 
for the main summer crops. The Frame pea may 
indeed be raised without the assistance of heat for 
a forward crop; and, if & genuine sort, will frait 
a few days sooner than the Charlton ; but it grows 
low, and bears scantily. The Hotspur is hardy and 
prolific, and makes returns nearly as quick as the 
Charlton, and abouta fortnight before the marrow 

fat. The fine flavor of the marrowfat is well 
known. Knight’s pea, one of the newest varieties, 
is very prolific, and retains its fine sweet flavour 
when full grown. The Egg pea, the Maratto, the 
Prussian Blue, and the Rouncivals, the large Sugat 
and the Crown, are all very fine eating peas in 
young growth. For late crops, in addition to the 
early sorts already mentioned, the Green Imperial 
ithe Dwarf Sugar, Leadman’s Dwarf, and Spanish 
The Leadman’s Dwart 





vr 


iird week in June.—Loudon. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

{Though the following was intended to have « 
particular application, the suggestions it contains 
‘may be useful in many cases.]|—American Farmer. 
| The ornamental trees, commencing on the 
south-east corner of the President’s Square, and 
extending by the north side to the south-west are’ 
now in a thriving state. The object of this com- 
munication is to call the attention of those who 
have the care of their preservation, to the open 
frames placed round them for protection : for, not 
withstanding the pains taken with leather and 





cords, to prevent the wearing off the bark, if left 
as they are the trees will be destroyed. A tree 


The quicker the motion of the wheel is, the bet-/ upon tedding it out with your fingers ; and as, in| the winds agitate the top, will wear through the 


ter the silk winds off, and the better the end joins tramping with the feet, the edges of the heap of 
tothe thread, which is, indeed, one of the great} cocoons will very oftea escape the stroke of the 
reasons that makes it wind off well. One might foot, you turn the edges into the middle, from time 
he apt to imagine that the rapidity of the motion to time, to receive the benefit of the tramping 
might overstrain ard break the thread, but from equally ith the rest. 


° i 
constant experience it bas been found that the | 


thread never once breaks from the rapidity of the 
motion ; but, on the contrary, that the quicker the 
motion is, the more advantageous it is for winding 
the silk. 

When you have put the quanti’y of silk upon the 
reel which you think proper, you then pick and 
clean off all the loose silk with your fingers ; after 
which you take a little handful of the coarse silk, 
and after washing it to make it thoroughly clean, 


and squeezing it, you must dip it in some cold clean | 
water, with which, in the flat of your hand, you’ 


rub over the silk upon the reel, a great many dif- 
ferent times, all round the reel; stroking up also 


| When you find it properly separated, you carry 

it to the river ; put the cocoons into a clean cloth 
,tied up, to prevent the silk from mixing together. 
You then pour fresh water upon them from time to 
‘time, till you find that the water runs off from the 
silk perfectly clear, without being tinged with any 
sort of colour. When you find this to be the case, 
‘you spread out the silk to dry by the sun; and 
when it is thoroughly dry, the operation is com- 
pleted. (To be continued.) 


In New York last week a female, being told by 


tender bark, weaken the stem, and, from the firm. 
‘ness of a frame inserted in the ground that sur 

‘rounds it, it is soon broken off at the weakened 
' place. This has been repeatedly observed in this 
icity. And a tree surrounded by a high, firm 
frame, even if the stem could be preserved from 
' wear, would be broken at the top of the frame by 
a strong wind: for until the trunk has acquired a 
good size, the whole length is bent by powerful 
jwinds. The unyielding frame brings this strain 
high up, where the body is small, and it must 
|break. Two remedies occur: one is to cut off 
ithe stakes of the frames even with the surface of 
| the ground; remove the leather and cords; the 
| frame will then tilt when the tree is bent: the 
| other, to shorten the frames, leaving them only 
|high enough to prevent the cattle from striding 


the clerk of the court to hold uf her right hand | them for the foliage; which will equally protect 
to plead to an indictment, insisted that that was them from the hubs of carriage wheels; and in 


the silk with the flat or palm of your hand. After | wrong, for “she was left handed! At the same 
which you then pour some clear cold water also | 
upon the silk ; and you then turn round the reel ;sault, plead his own cause, and not having learn. 
with all the velocity in your power, for about eight \ed our republican ways, he began in the English 


or ten minutes, in order to shake of all the water | fashion :— My lords and gentlemen of the jury !” 


‘court, an Englishman, who was indicted for an as- | tirely. 


| three years the frames may be dispensed with en 
E. 
Judge Martin of New Orleans, has now in the 


press, a history of Louisiana. His talents are 
highly spoken of. 
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The following articles are abstracted from Lou- | borhood of London, but the chief supply is from | 
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don’s Encyclopedia of Agri¢ulture, by the judicious | the lakes of Cumberland, where it is caught in | Sketch of the Life of Phillip Emmanuel de Fellen 


‘the following manner :—** The women go into the, 
‘water bare legged, and after a few leeches have | 


|fastened to them, they walk out and pick them | 
The sheep is an inhabitant of every part of the js 


° : : | 
«lobe, from Iceland to the torrid zone. In its wild | 
5 ‘ 
; ‘ther in small flocks on the open ' ’ - , 
state it herds tg « * r I Snow is formed by the freezing of vapors in the 
plains. In Britain sheep are consitered of the widaiieie the thdhtuses ‘xed whiteness ave 
, ai aan atmos , S 

i ieee »stic als ae . diet 
greatest consequence : = ca bag —_ ‘owing to the small particles into which it is divi- 
oth to the farmer and the nation; because the 5 r niin 

be reared upon soils where other animals ded ; ice when gre pe aa i gtiy Rae 
¢ ’ ; : ! i 20 - 

i i ry Mr Loudon says snow is of great use to vege 

Je 3 , afford greater. - 4 . ee 
would not live; and in gene ral a gre bles : if'so, we may expect that the present scas- 
profit than can be obtained from cattle. Sheep) "© el ’ dail dae te Gow Enciend, Beow 

shief | on will be a ng . 
husbandry deserves to be esteemed as a chief edi : ‘ eggs rgd 

f : Z consequence 0 1€ 
branch of rural economy. Sheep are more subject we oe . yeahs Bugs. poe ine email 
: s which ; 

ii ssticated animals,  trous salts wi hi 
to disorders than — s me eon : rain contains any kind of salt or earth in sufficient 
The most fatal disorder in England is owing to Tain conti : .eetation. The agency of 
vast numbers of flat worms in the liver and gall- quantity 3 salar din Ws eatal apa 1m iy 

; nea i+ snow as a fertilize asc : st 

I T ar formidable enemy ; it SBOW as ‘s 
bladder. The fly is acmnayeed . get de ing a covering tothe roots of vegetables; it keeps 
lays its eggs on the inner margin of the nose; and |! oo accel hen needs whith gareunde 

= : acarisaal ; in the internal hea ; 
these having become hatched, the larve or grubs |!" abies ten txeked te 
creep up into the skull. In France, the shepherds the roots, and defends th , 
apply the trepanning instrument with great dis- atmosphere. 
patch and success, and thus remove the worms.— 
The English shepherds have not yet succeeded in 
this operation. 


Kditor of the Hampshire Gazette : 


SHEEP. 


SNOW. 


MILLS. | 
| When grain mills were first erected on estates | 
‘in Britain, every tenant was obliged to send his| 
BORING FOR WATER. grain to be gronnd at the lord’s mill, and ed 
i i } ‘sti j owth though 
The process of boring the earth for spring water | stipulated to pay toll for the whole gr ; — 
has been practised with great success in various | It were sent out of the manor unground. af 
partsof England. A pipe is inserted into the bore, | thing of this sort still remains in some’ -_ of | 
. . . | 7 4 o < n- ' 
and the water overflows into a cistern ; in some | England and Scotland, the proprietors of M ~~ | 
cases it rises 20 feet above the surface. Mr Lou- ors claiming the exclusive right of grin ee a 
, spin i jori j al i i i s of the} 
don expresses an opinion, that in a great majority | whole of the grain which the he maar ane 
of situations in Britain and throughout the world, | respective parishes or manors require to be grou | 
water may be obtained by boring. The expense for their own use. But grist mills -_ now Feat} 
. . sa 8 . { . ° ° 2 lisperse over 
of this process is very small in England; the char- | fast into disuse, and flour mills _ wg, Hy Leah 
ges being four pence per foot for the first ten feet, | almost every part of the king om. ve people | 
eight pence per foot for the second ten feet; and! purchase flour instead of grain. In some counties | 
so on, increasing four pence per foot at every ad-! grain is made into flour by windmills; in others | 
: : ° e \ : ° ' . | 
ditional ten feet. The auger is turned by manual | by water or steam mills. Mr agree mer | 
labour, and is drawn up by a shaft and windlass. | to grist mills and millers. He calls the former | 
As the auger gets deeper, additional lengths of, “ schools of scandal,’ and speaks cdo ‘“ ad 
iron rod are added to it by means of coupling box- | bial rascality of grist rote hg e — aoa 
es, and a cast iron tube 16 feet long is introduced | ever, that millers in oo re ry are as 10ne 
into the hole and driven down. When the spring | and respectable as people of other occupations. 
discovers itself, a tin tube is forced down, forming | ase 
one continued pipe from top to bottom. NS. 


SNAILS. | The bean is said to bea native of Egypt, but | 
One species of snail is not ofan unpleasant | has been cultivated in Europe and Asia, time out} 
flavour, and has been esteemed as an article of of mind. The best soils for beans are clays and 
ood from early times. It was a favourite dish with | strong loams. For field beans the land should be | 
ihe Romans, who l:ad small enclosures in which | deeply ploughed once in the fall, a twice in the, 
they bred and fatted them. They are in great|spting. In England the mode of sowing is al-) 
demand at the present day in some parts of Aus- | most always,in rows, and a small mixture of peas | 
tria, Italy and France. In Vienna sacks of srfails | is often planted with the beans. The quantity of 

are regularly exposed to sale inthe markets —| seed allowed is from two to three bushels to the 
They are fed with cabbage-leaves, bran, meal, &c. | acre, and the intervals between the rows are so, 
About the middle of last century, they were in- | narrow, that the plants cover the ground the lat- | 
troduced into England, where they have greatly | ter part of the season. They are usually cut with | 
increased. The shell figured in Mr Loudon’s book the sickle and tied in sheaves, but are sometimes | 
is similar in form to that of our common garden| mown, or pulled up by the roots. The produce | 
snail. In Italy, the shell is more than two inches of beans with good management is from 25 to 35 
in diameter, when full grown. [The Bulletin des bushels per acre, but taking meen at large, a 
Sciences says the city of Ulm formerly sent down ; geod average crop does not exceed 20 bushels. — 
the Danube more than four millions of snails per’ A crop of 30 bushels has been raised on an acre. 
annum. They were fattened in the gardens in It does not appear from Mr Loudon’s work, that 
the vicinity of that city, and were consumed in, the British know any thing about baked Leans.— 
the Austrian convents, in the long fast of Lent.} | He says beans are mostly given to horses, hogs, 
LEECuRS. jand other animals. In Scotland they are some- 

: , ; ... ;,, | times made into meal and bread. When hogs are 

The medical leech, well known for its use in 


: : ag ; : ifed with them the meat becomes very hard. 
bleeding, is bred in shallow ponds, in the ncigh- | ' 





in Switverland, in June, 1771. 
/good education, and in the society of his excel 
lent mother, acquired the germ of those amiable 
and philanthropic virtues of which his whole life 
presents so fine an example. 
grand daughter of the famous Admiral Tromp. 


; which he had in contemplation. 


| ucation. 


berg, founder of the celebrated Agricultural 
School, at Hofwyl, Switzerland. 


This celebrated Instructor was born in Berne. 
He received a 


His mother, the 


often inculeated upon her son the excellent max 
im, “ That the great have friends enough, be you 


the friend of the poor” Fellenberg passed some 


years at Colmar with M. Psessel, and returned to 
J 


Switverlind, where he haSituated himself, by de- 
grees, to a kind of life very austere, notwithstand- 
ing his feeble health, which had forced him to re- 
turn to his native country. He afterwards tray- 
elled over a great part of Swit-erland, France 


and Germany, often stopping in the villages of 


those countries through which he passed. and un- 
der asimple disguise acquired a knowledge of 
the usages and manners, and especially of che 
wants of the inhabitants. Like Howard, his whole 
happiness consisted in doing good. He passed a 
year near the lake of Zurich in almost perfect 
solitude, aud then devoted himself entirely to the 


instruction of the people, and the edueation of 


youth. He was an advocate of those principles 
which had produced the revolution of 1798, and 
accepted at Berne, the place of commander of thit 
quarter. But as the administration had refused to 
fulfil a promise which it mude to the peasants in 
acommotion which had been excited, he ceased 
from that time, to exercise any kind of public em 
ployment, and devoted himself exclusively to the 
improvement of agriculture and education. The 
land of Hofwyl, situated about two leagues from 
Berne, appeared to him to be adapted to the plan 
He bought it, 
and founded there that admirable establishment 
which, both as to rural economy and instruction. 
deserves to be considered as a model of all that 
can be conceived of excellence in that kind of ed- 
M. de Fellenberg very soon received 
pupils from all parts of Europe ; but the inhabit- 


| ants of this immediate neighborhood were at first 


unwilling to send their children, and he was oblig- 
ed to take any he cou!d procure, however vile and 
low—-and from this class he has produced some 
distinguished pupils. He was so fortunate as to 
obtain, shortiy after the foundation of his school. 
the assistance of a young man, named Vehily, the 
son of a schoolmaster, of Theryovia. This gen- 
tleman had gone, in 1809, to inform himself of the 
system of instruction pursued by Fellenberg, and 
was so much struck with the school of industry, 
that he immediately offered the services of his 
son, then about eighteen, who entered into the 


ispirit of the founder, and devoted himself assidu- 


ously to the undertaking. He associated with 
the pupils—lived with them—played with them— 
and worked with them—became, in short, their 
teacher, their playmate, and their friend. “ The 
number of pupils, (says Simond, who saw the in- 
stitution in 181%,) has increased suecessively to 
forty-three: they obey him as well as M. de Fel- 
lenberg, entirely from love and a sense of duty.” 
Fellenberg, like Pestalozzi, had many cifficulties 


to encounter and surmount. Jiis motives were 


impeached—-he was, at first, set dowu as a vision 


. 
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ary enthusiast—then as one influenced by merce- 
uary feelings and sinister views—and the very 
vovernment of his canton went so far as to threat- 
on him with the weight of its authority. His 
school, however, continued to flourish, and his 
reputation to increase, till the period of his death. 
[le was patronized in almost every quarter of Eu- 
rope, England, Scotlind, Germany, Russia, &c. 
ent pupils to his school, and the advantages of | 
jis system were so evident, that but few have now | 
the hardihood to refuse to acknowledge them. | 

M. de Fellenberg was a man of amiable disposi- 
tion, of great vigor and serenity of mind, of a miid 
and pleasing countenance, and of polite and 
easy manners. His occupation, as instructor, did | 
vot prevent him from devoting a portion of his | 
‘ime to literary pursuits ; and he published, from | 


‘ine to time, a number of works on the nature and | 
ibjects of his establishment at Hofwyl, which it | 
would be useless here to enumerate. ‘The late | 
imperor Alexander was so well satisfied with | 
ellenberg’s excellent institution, and so pleased | 
vith the character of the man, that he sent him | 
the decoration of St. Wladimir. of the fourth | 
slass, accompanied by a very flattering auto- ' 
sraphical Jetter I will send you a bref sketch | 
f the establishment at Hofwyl in a few days. 

National Journal. 





' 


ANIMAL POISONS. 
The following c 
s recorded by Dr. Thacher, in his Military Jour- | 
ual, p. 54, Cottons and Barnard’s edition. 
Soon after my arrival at Ticonderoga, a soldier 
ad the impradence to seize a rattlesnake by its | 
‘ail ; the reptile threw its head back, and struck | 
its fangs into the man’s hand. In a few moments | 
a swelling commenced, attended with severe pain. 
it was not more than half an hour, when his whole 
arm to his shoulders was swollen to twice its} 
natural size, and the skin became of a deep orange 
coleur. His body, on one side, soon became af-| 
ected ina similar manner, and a nausea at his) 
tomach ensued. The poor man was greatly and | 
ustly alarmed ; his situation was very critical.— | 
'wo medical men, besides myself, were in close 
attendance for several hours. Having procured | 


fi 


the cask, and in five or six days, when fine, bot- 
tle it for drinking. If molasses cannot be pro- 
cured course sugar will answer the purpose. 


A VALUABLE EXPERIMENT. 

Mr Phineas Whitney, of Winchendon, Mass. 
has a large farm; cuts about 150 tons of hay, 
annually ; employs four or five men, during the 
year, and nine or ten in harvest. He was in the 
habit of purchasing rum by the barrel, in Boston, 
for his labourers, and used annually about five 
barrels. He saw the habit of using it was gain- 
ing strength in himself, and inhismen. He there- 
fore resolved to use no more ; and offered his men 
one dollar monthly, in addition to their former 
wages if they would dispense with it altogether. 
They readily acceded to this proposal ; and dur- 
ing the last five years, he has neither used it him- 
self, nor furnished it for his men. His work has 
been done quicker and better than ever before.— 





‘He has saved, he says, more than one thousand | 


dollars in money. Five or six of his neighbours, 
having large farms, have seen his success, ant 


imitated his example. [Recorder and Telegraph.} | 


United States Oranges.—This excellent fruit 
nds a congenial soil in the territory of Florida. 
It iscomputed that upwards of fifteen hundred 


|thousand oranges are gathered every year at St. 


Augustine. Many of the trees, (savs Mr White, 


ase of the bite ofa rattlesnake, ,the Florida delegate in Congress,) bearing 4000 
oranges, are believed to be 120 years old. 
lemon, citron, lime and clive, thrive equally well. 


The 


Two Gooseberry Bushes are described in the 
Horticultural Transactions ; the branches of one 


at the seat of the late Sir Joseph Banks, extended | 
|12 yards in circuinference, and produce several i 


pecks of fruit annually. Jt is manured with soap 


suds and the drainings from the dung_bill. Anoth-|'¥ level and hard surface. 


‘er is trained to a building, and measures 53 feet 
from one extremity to the other, and produces an- 


nually from 4 to 5 pecks of fruit. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE AZORES. 
The state of agriculture is very low. The mild- 
ness of the climate, which requires little or no pro- 
vision against inclemencies of the weather, the 
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«quantity of olive oil, we directed the patient to facility with which the means of sustenance are 
swallow it in large and repeated doses, till he had ‘obtained, a constitutional disinclination to labour, 
taken one quart; and at the same time we rub- together with an hereditary aversion to the intro-| 
ved into the affected limb a very large quantity of | duction of modern improvements, all tend to retard , 
mercurial ointment. In about two hours we had) jts progress. The greater part of the islanders 
the satisfaction to perceive the favourable effects | having, moreover, no personal interest in the soil | 
{the remedies. The alarming symptoms abated,! which they cultivate, exert themselves no more. 
the swelling and pain gradually subsided, andin'than is absolutely necessary in committing the, 
about forty-eight hours he was happily restored iseed to the earth, leaving the result almost entire- 
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those feudal institutions, which for so long a time 
spread misery throughout Europe, still weigh 
heavily on the happiness of the people.” 
' The land is so fertile that, although it is imper. 
\fectly broken up, and but little manure is spread 
| upon it, two crops are annually obtained. After 
jor crops are gathered, the fields are slightly 
ploughed in the month of September, and then 
| sowed with the common blue lupine. This plant 
| grows rapidly, and in about three months, having 
jattained a sufficient height, it is turned in, and 
ithus forms the most common, and at the same 
| time a cheap, and efficacious means of enriching 
| the soil. ‘The experiments of a few foreign set- 
| tlers in St. Michael bave satisfactorily proved, 
}that with very little additional trouble and ex- 
| pense, a constant succession of crops throughout 
the year may be obtsined, 

Although so little attention is bestowed on ag 
riculture, the crops of maize, (In: ian corn) beans, 
and potatoes, are very great. When the corn. 
which is of the yellow kind, is nearly ripe, the 

jears are broken from the stalks, and the husks are 

turned back. They are then collected iato bun- 
dies and fastened to poles, from ten to fifteen feet 
high in such a manner as to form very regular 
pyramids By this arrangement the corn is ex- 
posed to the sun, and air, and dries in a much 
shorter time than when left on the stalks. 

The quantity of corn, sunually exported from 
St Michael to Portugal and its colonies, is about 
three hundred thousand busheis; which is esti- 
mated to be about one third part of the whole 
quantity produced on the islsnd. 

The wheat is heavy, and abundant ; it is thresh- 
ed ina very rude manner. A space in the field, 
ing cleared from rubbish and loose stones, is 
: thoroughly beatea, till it is reduced to a uniform- 
Upon this spot the 
wheat sheaves are arranged in a circular manner, 
j}and along board, armed with sharp points on its 
j under side is dragged over them by oxen; the 
'driver standing upon the board, which is also 
‘loaded with heavy stones. The sharp points cut 
the straw, and detach the grain; the straw is 
then raked off. None of the land is laid down to 

} grass, and hay is consequently not used in St 





Michael ; the horses, and other animals subsist 
ing on corn leaves, grain and pulse. 

During the harvest, the ears of a stranger are 
exceedingly annoyed by the noise of the carts 
used by the country people. The wheels, which 
are formed of large, clumsy pieces of wood, bound 
tozether with iron, are fastened to an equally 
clumsy axle-tree, aud both turn together in a 
round hole cut in a beam, crossing the bottom ot 


to health. 


SPRUCE BEER. 

We are inclined to believe that the following is, 

a good recipe for spruce beer. It is copied from 
an English work of reputation. “ Chowder beer | 
isa provincial phrase of Devonshire, denoting a 
cheap and easily prepared drink, highly recom- | 
mended for preventing the scurvy in long voyages, , 
or for the use of it where it may have been con- | 
tracted. It is prepared inthe following manner: 
take twelve gallons of water, in which put three 
pounds and an half of black sprece; boil it for 
three hours, and having taken ont the fir or spruce, 
mix with the liquor seven pounds of molasses, and 
jnst boil it up: strain it throucha sieve, and, when 
milk warm, put to it about four spoonfuls of yeast 
towors it. In two or three days stop the bung of 





ly to nature. The entailment of estates has prob- 


ably a more powerful influence than any other cir- 


cumstance, in preventing the adoption of more 
efficient methods of culture. No inducements are 
held out by the Portuguese government for im- 


provements of any kind, nor do the proprietors of 


the estates, many of whom reside in Portugal, ap- 
pear to take any other interest in their planta- 
tions, than is excited on the receipt of their vear- 
ly rents. To the Azoreans may be applied the re- 
mark of a great modern traveller® in regard to 


another Portuguese colony ; “ unhappily, the real | 


welfare of the inhabitants dees not correspond 
with the advantages which nature has lavished 
on this spot. The farmers are not proprietors, the 
fruits of their labour belong tothe nobles, and 


~* Humboldt 


the cart. Grease is never applied to them, and 
they groan and creak to a degree that is almost 
deafening, 

All the ordinary vegetables of Europe thrive in 
the Avores with little care,and the onions are re 
markable for their size and mildness. Sweet po- 
tatoes, (/convolrulus hatata.) are tolerably abund 
ant, and the Indian arrow root, (maranta arundi. 
nacena.) grows wild in every part of St. Michael. 
At present, the arrow root is almost entirely ne- 
jglected by the natives, but some of the foreign 
families prepare small quantities of it, for their 
| private use. The root in its natural state is ex 
tremely acrid to the taste, and, if chewed, causes 
a profuse salivation ; when applied to the skin for 
some time. it produces heat, redness, and pain.— 
The preparation consists in separating the fecula 





; 
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oy careful and repested washings after the root 
has been grated; but the effects produc ed by 
handling the root, are so unpleasant, that persons 
can with difficulty be hired to conduct the neces- 
sary operations. ; 

The yam, (divscorea sativa,) which grows in 
considerable quantity in low and moist situations, 
is an important article of diet to the peasants.— 
This root, however, does not attain inSt. Michael 
the size that it does in the West Indies, and some 
other places. 

Most of the fruits of Europe are found in ail 
the Azores, excepting the apricot, peach, and 
plum; the first of which, is productive only in 
Mayal, and the twe last flourish in St. Michael 
only in some purticular Strawberries, 
blackberries, and a species of billberry, called ura 
da serra, are abundant, but many attempts have in 
vain been made to propagate the gooseberry and 
currant. Oranges, sweet and sour lemons, sweet 
and sour limes. grapes, bananas, melons, goivas, 
arracas, figs, pomegranates, prickly pears, the 
large Spanish chesnut, and the English walnut, 
are common in most of the islands. 

Many flowering plants and shrubs have 
troduced from other countries into the gardens, 
in the larger islands, and, in the months of De- 
cember and January, the air is perfumed by the 
geraniums, myrtles and roses, then in full flower. 
The gardens of some of the foreign settlers are 
daily becoming more interesting, and at present 
some of them are adorned with the palm, dragon 
tree, and many tropical plants. The coffee tree 
and sugar cane have in some instances, with care 
and attention, been productive, but are cultivated 
chiefly as curiositie Dr Webster's Description 
of the Azores, &e. 
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THE. FARMER OF MOUNT VERNON, 
Every person not profoundly ignorant of his 


. country’s annals, and whois at all conversant with 


the characters of the leaders in the revolution 


‘ structions to his manager. While President of the 


‘sults of former experiments. 


which gave existence to these United States, must | 


have been in the habit of contemplating General 
WASHINGTON as an eminent agriculturist, as well 
as the man “first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” But few, however. 
could have supposed it possible that in the midst 
of public avocations of more importance than ever 
other man was engaged in,Gen. Wasiineron could 
have bestowed a particular attention to the details 
of husbandry ; and have superintended and direct- 
ed complex operations on several farms, at the 
same time that he presided over the destinies ofa 
tising empire, in a novel, arduous, and hazardous 
eareer of military and political experiment. The 

following, copied froma “ Letter from Mr Jared 
Sparks to the Hon. Judge Story,” will present new 
motives and fresh incentives to every cultivator to 


imitate the virtues and venerate the name of 


Wasuincton, 
AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 

There was no station in which Washington | ¢ 
took more delight, or the duties of 
charged with more 
a practical farmer. 


which he dis- 
ecd and activity, than that of 
His achievements in this walk | 


were prodigious. It may fairly be questioned, ; 


whether any other individual in the country, not 


jonrnal, and 


excepting the most industrious and enterprising, 
who has been devoted to this pursuit alone, has 
ever accomplished so much. He was commander 
of an army, and at the head of a nation for a few 
years only atatime, but a day never passed in 
which his farm was out of his mind. During the 
whole war he was planning improvements, direct- 
ing them, and often writing letters of minute in- 


—_————— ee 


leaves of that tree, that they will congregate on 
them, and leave all other trees within one or two 
hundred yards’ distance untouched. A friend], 
horticulturist has suggested tothe Editor that the 
article alluded to might be the means of mischiet, 
by inducing cultivators to raise those cherry-trees 
and thus favor the multiplication of the insects by 
furnishing them the sort of food to which it ap. 





United States it was his standing custom to write 
weekly, and receive weekly returns, in which he 
required great particularity and exactness in speci- 
fying occurrences, and the employment and prog- 
ress of the laborers. I have before me a volume 
of press copies of letters, written in one year, dur- 
ing the Presidency, to his manager and overseers. 
Some of them extend to several pages, and they | 
average more than one a week ‘They are written | 
in his own hand, with its usually fair and regular | 
character, and bear every mark of havi ing been as 
much studied in expression and style as any of his 
compositions. In some cases, and probably in most, 
they were written and copied out by himself be 
fore the press impressions were taken, 

Such was his habit for years, amigst the burden 
of his public cares. 
rious agricultural document, dated feur days before 
his death. Itis a pamphlet of 24 folio pages, writ- 
ten in a close hand, containing instructions to his 
manager for the cultivation of three farms on the 
estate of Monnt Vernon the following year. Each 
farm was divided into lots which were numbered. 
In the pamphlet very fuli instructions are given 
how to cultivate every Jol inthe three farms during 
the next year, stating the crops, with remarks on 
the soil, the products of former years, and the re- 
Washington died, 
you will recollect, in the middle of December, and 
this pamphlet, drawn up evidently with much labor 
and reflection, was already prepared to be handed 
to the manager at the beginning of the year, pre- 
fuced by a letter of general directions on the im- 


portance of method and forethought in farming | 


operations, and this, notwithstanding he was him- 
self to be on the plantation, and exercise a daily 
supervision. 

These instances are mentioned only as exam- 
ples ; they indicate the habit, and it is unnecessary 
toadd more. Fora time be kept an 


rotation of crops , noting down for a serics of years 
the crops of each lot, with remarks on the com- 
parative success of different rotations. He was 
at much pains to stock his farms with the best 
breeds of animals, and his grounds were adorned 
with rare and curious trees and shrubs, collected 
from various parts of the United States, and from 
foreign countries. His correspondence with Sir 
John Sinclair, Mr Anderson and Arthur Youne, 
on agriculture, has been printed. It is not my 
intention to select much for publication under this 
head, but such papers will be included, and such 
illustrations appended, as will exbibit in their due 
ie agghanaren the character of Washington on his 


life. 


CATERPILL ARS AN iD THE BIRD CHERRY. | 
Inthe current volume of the New England Farm- | 
er, page 314, an article was republished, recom- } 


‘mending to plant the Bird Cherry, (Prunus Padus) 
in orchards, as a place of resort for caterpillars : 
as those insects have such a partiality for the | 


There is also before me a cu- | 


agricultural | 
was engaged in experiments on a, 


farm, and his attention to the humble concerns of | 


| pears they are most partial,—that gentlemen, in 
ithe neighborhood of Boston, who were friendly to 
: fruit trees and have the interests of agriculture at 
|heart, have taken great pains to extirpate the bird 
cherry, endeavouring to procure its entire destruc 
tion in fields and forests, as well asin gardens and 
orchards. 


It appears to us, however, that the article, prop. 
erly understood, may be of service. The cherry 
trees, as we understand the matter, are intended 
merely as decoys or traps to catch caterpillars.— 

But you must be careful to destroy the caterpillars 
|on the trees, when they are taken If you cate): 
‘and feed and let them goat large, you become in 
|strumental in their propagation. It may be per 
fectly correct to destroy ail the wild cherry trees 
except those which can be used to allure caterpi! 
lars to destruction. Butif we are not misinformed. 
‘the timber of the wild cherry tree is valuable, anid 
its bark useful in medicine. 


FOWL MEADOW GRASS. 

Mr Fessenpen—If you or some of your corres 
pondents would have the kindness to answer the 
questions named, (should you think the: worthy 
so much attention) you will oblige at least one ot 
your subserlbers. 

1. What are the properties and uses of Pow! 
Meadow Grass ? 

2. What soil is best adapted to the above Grass ° 

3. Will it answer, provided the soil be sometimes 
flowed by salt water ? 

4. In what manner should the soil be prepared 
for the reception of the seed ? 

The quantity of seed to the acre ? 
Yours, with respect, 

CH’S W. MACOMBER 
| Remarks by the Editor.—The grass, which, ix 
|New England is called Foul Meadow, (sometime: 
Fowl-Meadow} Grass is called in the southern 
states Herd Grass and White Top. It is thus des- 
,eribed in the second American edition of Willich’s 
Domestic Encyclopedia, vol. il. page 268 : 
) “ Dr Muhlenberg thinks this grass is the Jeros 
lis stricta of Wildenow. It is particularly adapt- 
ed to wet low grounds. 


Marshfield, May 28. 





It mats and consolidates 

the surface, continues many years, excluding 
every other grass and all weeds. Many worth. 
less sWwainpy spots in the low parts of the State of 
New Jersey, have been rendered valuable grazing 
grounds by this grass, loaded wagons having 
passed over places, which, two or three years be- 
fore sowing it, would scarcely permit an animal 
,to walk through without sinking. It makes ex- 
cellent hay, and cattle are suid to prefer it to that 
mace of either clover or timothy. It is more suc 

(culent than timothy, though net so coarse. The 
jsame bulk of the hay of this grass will w eigh one 

{third more than that of timotliy hay. Four tons 
jis a common crop for one acre. It yields no sec- 

ond crop, but affords excellent late and eaily pas- 
ture. It was first brought to New Jersey from 
‘New England by the Iate William Foster, whe 
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rested near Mount Holly ; and tensedound into 
Pennsylvania about ten or twelve years since. 

« The Red-top and White-top, are only varieties 
if the above species of grass. ‘The latter is the | 
iarger of the two. ‘The red top is particularly 
valuable, as it will grow and sod the first year on 
banks, when no other grass will thrive. 
ossay on artificial grasses, by Col. Taylor, of Vir- 
ginia, republissed in the Mass. Ag. Rep. vol. v. 
page 291. 

The Rev. Dr Elliot’s third essay on Field Hus- 
bandry (written in 1751) contains the following 
“ There are two sorts of grass, which 
are natives of this country, which I would recom- 
mend ; these are Herd- Grass, (known in Pennsyl- 
vania by the name of Timothy Grass) the other is 
Fuwl-Meadow, sometimes called Duck Grass, and 
sometimes Swamp.Wire-Grass. It is said that 
Herd- Grass was first found in a swamp in Piscat- 
agua, [now Portsmouth, New Hampshire] by one 
Herd, who propagated the same ; that Fowwl-Mead- 
ww Grass was brought into a poor piece of mead. 
ow in Dediiam [near Boston] by ducks and other 
wild waterfowl, and therefore called by such an 
odd name. It is supposed to be brought into the 
weadows at- Hartford by the annual floods, and 
alled there Swamp-Wire-Grass. Of these two 
orts of nutural grass, the Powl-Meadow 1s much 
he best ; it grows tall aud thick, makes a more 
soft and pliable hay than Herd-Grass ; it yields a 
good burden, three loads to the acre. It must be 
own tn low moist land. Our drained land, when 
‘tis of sufficient age, is land very agreeable to this 
sort of grass...... This grass hus another good 
juality which renders it very valuable in a country 
vliere help is so much wanting ; it will not spoil 
r suffer although it stand beyond the common time 
f mowing. Clover will be lost in a great measure 
{not cut in the proper sczson. Spire grass, com- 
uonly called English Gravs,if it stand too long,will 

be little better than rye straw; bul this Fowl! Mead- 

w may be mowed at any time from July ta October.” 

We believe that the Foul Meacow Grass of 
New England belongs to the same genus with the 
fiorin, which was first brought into notice by Dr 
Nichardson, an English writer on Agriculture, and 
subsequently extolled by other writers.* Fiorin, 
f we mistake not, is called -igrostis slolo ripe 
nd Creeping Bent Grass. Foul Meadow is de- 
‘enominated .dgrosits sfricla, and Upright Bent 
We are not able to state the quantity of 
eed to an acre, which should be sown for a crop 

! Foul Meadow, nor to give zatisfuctory answers 
0 the other questions proposed by Mr Macomber; 
ut would consider it as a great favor, if any per- 
on acquainted with the cultivation of this valua- 
le kind of grass, will answer his inquiries. 


passages ; 


Grass, 


. Carter's Le tle? tneP ia posals hate been issued 
‘or publishing by subscription, Letiers from Europe, 
omprising the narrative journal of a tour throu; gh 
“reat Pritam, France, Italy, and Switzerland, in 
ue Years 1525, 26, and °27. By N. 1H. Carter, the 
‘dle, intelligent, and indefatigable Editor of the 
‘Sew York Statesman. 

Extracts from the Letters which will form this 


oheation, have been given in great abundance, 
‘aimost, if not all the newspapers in the United 


“tates, And if an extensive eihicwenneen in a tran- 
[teen gaara 

ee an essay “ On ‘Gr asses” 

“ith the signature “ Examiner, 


WE. Farmer, vol. iv. page 361. 


> by ao uble Ww riter 


”* nul J in the 





lishe 


See an| 


' clens and fugitive form, can be relied on as a test 
of the popularity of the Jetters, Mr Carter's pro- 
[posed work will meet the encouragement from the | 
American public which there can be no doubt i 
| merits will fully sanction. The proposals 

' that “ About one third of the series, 
tour through the north of Italy, a part of Switzer- 
‘land, and the south of England, with additional 
‘notices of Paris and London, has not yet appeared. 
The work will be comprised in 2 octavo volumes, 
of 500 pages, on fine medium paper, 

type. The price to subscribers will be $2 a vol- 
ume, handsomely bound in boards.” 

We hope the friends of American literature will 
evince their taste oll as liberality, by a liberal 
subscription 

{Subscriptions receis 
New Englant | 


state , 


embracing a 


us Wel 
ed at the office of the 
ale 2 

armer. 


we ree. ES ORE 


Additions to Horticulture.—The 
seeds received Mitchell, 
commander of the 44 gun ship United Sta 
ing her late cruise to the Pacific ocean, 
of highly useful species, such as beans, of ive or 


six valuable varieties, three par lover seed, 


by Dr from Com. Hull, 


consists 


cels of ¢ 


peas, chiches, lenii/s, watermelon seeds, onions, 
parsley, caravances, and avariety of others, ap- 
parently in fine preservation. They are chielly 


the productions of Chili. It is intended by the 
present possessor, pursuant to the will of the gal- 
lant and patriotic donor, to present them, in his 
behalf, to the Horticultural Soc 
Great praise is due to the individuals 
bring home the valuable fe Royce of other coun- 
tries for the improvement of our own, 
IN. Y. Statesman. | 


iety 


who thus 


The house of assembly in Connecticut have 
passed a resolution appropriating $26,000 towards 
a new state house in New Haven. It is expected 


} 


to cost £40,009, and the ice ts to be raised 


by the city and county. 

The Ithaca Journal contains the following no- 
tice: « Sailed from the port of Ithaca, May 
a flotilla of twenty canoes, bound for New Have ny, 


Connecticut: John Smith, Capt. commandant.’ 
PRICES AT BOSTON, 

Corn, northern, - - - } to 67 
Rye, - - 70 to 75 
Oats - - - - - li to 59 
Barley, scarce . - - - WOto 12 
W ool, full blooded merino, wasted 35 to 45 
ditto unwashed - - 25 to 35 
c native - - - 20 to 25 
‘6 pulled lambs’, Ist sort . 33 to 37 


{Green Peas are selling at New York at 30 
cents a peck ; strawberries 1.25 cents per quart. 
The Boston marketmen have engaged to have peas 


for sale on Saturday (to-morrow. ) 





Assessors’ Notice. 

THE Assessors of the City of Boston, 
to the State Law authorizing and direct 
vive notice, th t they will attend at the ir office, 
corner of old Fanueil Hall, until the first di ay of 
next, and ne longer, to receive lists of the Real 
Personal Fstates 
all Corporations and Copartnerships respectively of 
said City, with a view to an equitable and satis!actory 
City and County Tax for the 


in conformity 
ug theirduty, 
east 


and 


apportionment of the 
current year. 


The Assessors wish their fellow citizens distinctly to 
inder-tand, that no oral communications will be con- 
sidered, and they confidently hope that every citizen 


* 
and a neat 


collection of | 


tes dur- } 


for cultivation. | 


July | 


and Income of the inhabiiants, and of | 


| corporation and copartnership will avail then mselves ol 
the opportunity of virtually taxing by 
sending in trae and pertect list: g of property 
in their possession, inclading proprietary estates, and 


themselves, 
in owritin 


estates in trust, liable to be taxed, on or before the 
time above specified ; and that all those who neglect 
or refuse to comply with this requisition, will be doom- 
ed and assessed by the Assessors according to their best 


skilland judgement; and that no alteration will be 
nade in the said dooming and assessment, except upon 
th set forth in the statute the Commonwealth 
im sire made and provided. 

Where Estates of decease ! persons have been divid 


pleas, vl 


’ . 
a cases 


ed among the several heirs, since last ye ar, or have 
changed owners from other causes, the Assessors will 
fecl themselves obliged to Lxeeutors and Administra- 
tors, and other persons interested in such Estates, to 
give them notice of all such facts; and unless this no- 
tice is attended to immediately, all such Estates will 
be taxed as last year, to the tleirs, or otherwise, as 
the case may be. It will be erved thatthe extra 
oficial notice heretafore sanctioned, of calling on the 
‘inhabitants fo review the tax hooks, after the taxes 
are apportioned, will be discontinued. 

The to ving Schedule contams all the taxable ar 
ticles, and may serve as a form, viz 

Polis, the number from 16 years and upwards, 

Re ul "s 4 the ji sf val 


¢ In? 
at theerest, 


Mo 
Bank and Insurauc 


more than is paid Interest for 


“tock, the just value. 

Public Securities of all kinds, the just value. 

Amo sunt of the value of Goods, Wares and Merchan 
lize, Stock in ‘Trad » Vessels of all kinds, with their 
somal nances and iy pendages, at home and abroad, 
paid for or not paid for. 

Horses and Cattle, the just value. 

Income from Profession, Faculty, Trade or Employ 
nent gained by sea or land 

~ SAMULL NORWOOD,) 
JOHN STEVENS, | 
HENRY hy {Ss ? Assessors. 
THOMAS JACKSON, | 
THOMAS C, AMORY. J 
Assessors Office, May 1, 1827. 
ROMAN. ‘This clegant, full blooded horse, a bright 
bay, with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen 


Williams in Northborough (\Vis,) 

be paid before the mares are taken away.— 

England Farmer, May 25. vake 
This day received at the Farmer office, 52 North 

Market street,—from Scotland, a larg® variety of 

fresh Turnip Seed, comprising the fellowing kinds 

White flat turnip, Large Norfolk *¢ 

Yellow Scotch garden ¢ 7 White stone = ¢ 

ate red top turnip, Common field *« 

Long tankard ‘ Early Dutch 

Yellow stone ¢ Yellow Malta < 
Also, three pounds genuine Silver skin Onion 
100 bushels of MILLET, of a superior quality 
100 lbs. Mancen Weunrzet and Sugar Beet 
Sweet or Sugar corn—best for boiling ears. 
150 lbs. Lucerne.—Flax st Wheat 


at $20 the season, to 
Sec New 


Sa le te 


ed—Buck 


Beet, early turnip, : Yellow Cranb’ry 

* blood e § Windsor 

‘ sugar ¢ Melon, Carolina, water 
Beans, bush cranberry § é green citron 

‘ pole cranberry ‘ ‘ pine apple 

‘ rob roy ; nutmeg 

6 marrow ¢ (CS canteloupe 

‘ quaker a Minorca 

‘ white bush ; Marjoram, sweet 

Dutch case knife § Pumkpins, finest family 

‘ large Lima pole ; Squash, early bush 

‘ Canadian dwarf * * crook neck 

‘ thousand fold ‘ marrow 


Also. a few bushels of the Dwarf White Cluster 
Beans, a superior variety: Early Pink-eye Beans 

With every variety of GARDEN SEEDS. 

A few bushels of Foul Neadow Grass Seed 

y seed. White Mulberry do 


7 
ellow Locust 
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‘MISCSLLANTIZS. 
“THE HONEST MAN, 


All are not just, because they do no wrong: 


“a 


But he who will nol wrong me when he may, 

He is the TRULY Just. | praise not them 

Who in their petty dealings pelfer not: 

But him whose conscience spurns a secret fraud, 
Where he might plunder and defy surprise. 

His be the prarse, who, looking down with scorn ¢ 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own dear heart, aud boldly darcs 
To be (not merely to be thought) an honest man. 


A Fair Offer—Make a full estimate ofall you 
owe, and all thatis owing to you. Reduce the 
same to note. As fast as you collect, pay over to 
those you owe ; if you can’t collect, renew your 
note every year, and get the best security yeu can. 
Go to business diligently, and be industrious— 
lose no time—waste no idle moments—be very 
prudent and economical in all things—discard ail 
pride but that of acting well—be faithful in your 
duty to God by regular and hearty prayer morn- 
ing and night—attend chutch and meeting regu- 
larly every Sunday, and “ do unto all men as you 
would they should do unto you.” Ifyou are teo 
needy in your own circumstances, to give the 
poor, do whatever else you have in your power 
to do for them cheerfully—but if you can, always 
help the worthy, poor and unfortunate. Pursue 
this course diligently and sincerely for seven 
years, and if you are not happy, comlurtavle, and 
independent in your circumstances, come to me 
and I will pay al! your debts. B. Frankurn. 


Slealing a good Conscicuce—A respectable look- 
ing gentleman walked tn to a book auction oflice, 
in Boston a few days since, and after inspecting 
various books, walked out and walked of with one 
under his arm. ‘The auctioneer on examination, 


found that his literary visiter had helped himself 


to a book suited to effect his reformation, entitled 
* The perfect pleasure of a good conscience.” 
WM. Y. Statesman. 


Congregation of Giants.—A noite from a res- 
pectable correspondent informs us of the singular 
fact, that at a dinner given in Louisville, (Ky.) in 
the month of April, there were present fire gentle- 
men whose united height was thirty two feet five 
inches! The height of each was as follows :—the 
tallest was 6 feet 64 inches; the next, 6 feet 6 
inches ; the next, 6 feet 45 inches, and the last, 
6 feet 4 inches. [ Balt. Amer.} 





All persons keeping tan-yards, are obliged when 
about to rewiove from the tan-pits such Leather 
as has undergone the process of tanning, to give 
21 hours’ notice to the guager of the district be- 
fore the skin can be taken out. A few days ago, 
an officer of Excise, when perambulating one of 
the above concerns, in the act of taking stock, his 
foot slipped, and he was very near tumbling, stock 
book, rule and all, into the tan-hole; at the in- 
stant,a young lad, with the utmost sang froid, 
observed —* Have a care, Sir, you don’t fall in 
there ; if you do, we must give 21 hours’ notice 
before taking you out.” {Lond. paper.} 

It appears that immense quantities of corn have 
been shipped for Brazil from Mew Holland! <A 
vessel lately arrived, with acargo, in 45 days, ard 
reported that several more were on their way. 


The construction of a canal from North Adams, | 
Berkshire county, along the valley of the Hoosac | 
river to the Champlain canal at Sullwater, is sug- | 
gested by intelligent gentlemen of Troy, N.Y. and | 
a meeting of those interested is proposed. 


A grand jury in Kentacky has indicted two dis- | 


‘tinguished ‘Tennesseans for fighting duels in the 


former state—and Gov. Desha has demanded of 
the Governor of Tennessee their surrender for 
trial. 


Effects of Ardent Spirits.—A child eleven years 
of age was drowned in China, (Me.) on the 4th inst. | 
Ile was sent out on an errand, and somebody 
treated him till he became intoxicated. On his re- | 
turn home, be fell into a brook, and lost his life. | 


Sections of Iron Railic iys, imported from Eng- 
land by Col. Perkins, may be seen at Mr Allen’s' 
stationary store, 72 Stute street, Boston.—A com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Rail Road Company are 
travelling to inspect Railways, and to confer with 
those who are acquainted with them. 


) 


A letter from Cadiz says every thing is tending 
to extreme poverty, there. The rich are eating 
their estates—nand there will soon be no one to 


eive the starving a crust of bread. Itis for the | 


interest of the poor to have some rich. 

We are happy to learn that the Trustees of the 
Washington Monument Association, at their Meet- 
ing on Saturday last, unanimously ag/eed to place 
Chantry’s Srarugz of Wasuinervon inthe New 


State House. 


Nurses.—The importance of temperance ina 
nurse is strongly insisted upon by Mir North, in 
his * Observations on the convulsions of Infants.’ 
lle says, ‘ A predisposition to convulsive affections 
in children may be originally produced in conse- 
quence of their being suckled by a nurse addicted 
to the frequent use of spiritous liquors. In sev- 
eral instances | have known children rapidly re- 
cover their health when the nurse was changed, 
who had exhibited most of the premonitory symp- 
toms of convulsions while they were suckled by a 
woman who indulged in the common vice of gin- 
drinking.’ 

Many parents have asilly fondness for their 
children which often passes for affection. The 
sincerest and most genuine affection of which 
parents can be possessed, is that which will induce 
them to train up their children in the way they 
should go. 


Petrifaction.—Mr Comins, while digging a cel- 
lar in frout of the Court louse in this town, found, 
about three feet below the surface, some Hemlock 
bark ina state of petrification, some part of it 
being completely turned to stone. From the po- 
sition, it appeared to have been on 2 post—the 
wood of which had completely decayed and turned 
to common earth. { Bangor paper. } 

Paintings.—A gentleman of this State, Mr 
Vernon, of Newport, has, we believe, the choic- 


est specimens of the old masters that can be found 


in the U. States in one collection. There are up- 


“wards of 40 paintings im his possession, all of 


which were collected by himself, during a resid- 
ence in Europe, and among the whole there are 


but one or two copies. The originality of the 


others is unqaestionuble.—Mr Vernon’s taste in 


painting is not more conspicuous, than his urba) 
ty in permitting those who are desirous of avail 
ing themselves of so rich a treat, to view thes; 
exquisite specimens of art. [Provideuce paper.) 


A THRIFTY CALF. 

On the 15th of February last, from a cow j, 
this vicinity then owned by Mr Benjamin Gale. 
and now the property of Maj. John Gibson of Fran 
cestown, a Bull Calf was produced, weighing a: 
ene day old 108 Ibs. It was again weighed 0, 
the i5th inst. at three months old, and found t 
weigh 3236 Ibs. being an increase of 228 Ibs. 0, 
more than 24 lbs. aday. ‘The Cow is of a larg 
size, of our nalive breed—the Bull half Denton. 

{Concord N. H. Register. 


Books in fuctories.—Soiwe kinds of the wor! 
in Factories demand the greatest attention, but iy 
other kinds of the work the operatives might « 
vote a portion of their time to reading, withou! 
neglecting their business: I know this by ex 
perience. I contend that books may be admitte: 
into manufactories, under certain regulations, 
without causing the operatives to neglect thei: 
work. They have been introduced without pro 
ducing this effect.— Dedham Register. 

a ee a ee 

Philedelphia Society for promoting Agriculture. 

JOHN SCOTT, Chemist, late of i-dinburgh. by h 
Wit, made in the year 1616, bequeathed the si 
of four thousand dollars 1 the funded three per cer 
Stock of the United States, to the Corporation of ti 
city of Philadelphia, to the intent “ that the interes 
and dividends to become receivable thereon, should 
laid ont in Premsams to be distributed among inge:- 
ious men and women, who make uscful invention: 
but no such Premium to exceed ‘i'wenty Dollars : ani 
that therewith shall be given a copper medal with thi 
inscription—*To THE Most DEservine.’—The > 
lect and Common Councils of the city of Philadel: 
having entrusted ** the Philadelphia Society for prov 
ting Agriculture,” with the distribution of the 
said premiums and medals, and a committee of ti 
Society having been app: inted to attend thereto, th 
will receive applications for the same. 

Certificates of the originality and utility of the 
vention, must accompany the applications, which 
he direct **to the Committee of the Philadelphia >- 

‘ciety for promoting Agricu'ture, on Scott’s leg 
and forwarded free of expence. ; 

A description of the invention, must be given inc! 
language, and correctly written, accompanicd 
drawings in perspective and detail, where necessary 
illustrate it. Where the invention is a composition 
matter, specimens of the ingredients and of the cov: 
position of matter sufficient in quantity for the purpe 
of experiment, and to preserve in the Cabinet of | 
Society, will he expected. 

The Committee consist of the following gentlem 
James MEAsE, M.D. Vice Pres. Phil. Agric. Sor 
Roserr Hare, M.D. Prof. Chem. Univer. Perm 
James Ronawnson, Pres. Franklin Institute. 

S. W. Conran Lecturer on Mineralogy. 
Wm. Hemern Jr. i 
We. Putnips. 
“~RBELLFPOUNDER. This celebrated horse, 0! * 
bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands hig). 
celebrated trotter, and a true descendanteof the F 
aways, will stand at Col. Jaques’ stable, in Charie® 
town, during the season. Charge $20, an@ S100 ti" 
groom—see New Pngland Farmer, May 4, 1826. 
J.& AL Fales’? Patent Hoes, 
Constantly for sale by French & Weld. 31 & 32 Sout! 
Market street, sole agents for vending the same. 
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“POWDER, Shot, Balls, Flints, and Percussion Caps 
Wholes de and Retail, Constantly on hand at 65 Bros 
Street. Bh. COPELAND. Jr. 
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